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COLLECTIONS 
SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 


The mission of Collections Services is to develop qualitatively the 
Library’s universal collections, which document the history and further 
the creativity of the American people and which record and contribute 
to the advancement of civilizatior: and knowledge throughout the world, 
and to acquire, organize, provide access to, maintain, secure, and preserve 


these collections. 


Collections Services is the largest administra- 
tive unit, in terms of number of staff members and 
size of its annual budget, of the seven service units 
which make up the Library of Congress. Over 
1,800 persons work in this service unit which has 
a FY93 budget of over $91 million. It is also the 
largest in terms of the physical space in which 
these staff members work, located in all three of 
the Library of Congress buildings on Capitol Hill, 
at the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
and at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio—as well as in Cairo, Karachi, New Delhi, 
Jakarta, Rio de Janeiro, and Nairobi. 

Staff members of Collections Services make 
available and service materials to the Library’s 
users through several key activities: the acquisi- 
tion of materials; the cataloging, classification, and 
preparation of materials for use; preservation; and 
serving the public and managing the collections. 
By doing so, staff members assure that research 
materia! is made available at the Library of Con- 

gress where it may be consulted by Members of 
Siem adhd committees, visit- 


ing scholars, and other readers. Some of the activi- 
ties of the service unit are common to all large 


tional library communities in such areas as preser- 


processes 
research-~complement the work of the service 
unit. Without the assistance provided by the Auto- 
mation Planning and Liaisen Office (APLO), the 
Network t and MARC Standards 
Office (NET DEV/MSO), the Technical Process- 
ing and Automation Instruction Office (TPAIO), 
and the Technical Processes Research Office 
(TPRO), the managers and staff of the service unit 
could not be so effective in carrying out the mis- 
sion of the service unit. 

In addition, the administrative staff in of the 
Office of the Associate Librarian for Collections 
Services coordinates financial management. labor 
relations, personnel, recruitment, position man- 
agement, affirmative action, employee recognition 
and awards, space planning, the purchase of furni- 


cost analysis, and provides for projections for staff- 
ing as well as fiscal matters. 


Automation Planning and Liaison Office 


support, and user assistance 
for Cc dections Services resides in the Automation 
Planning and Liaison Office. APLO staff work 


tion projects. Their work includes (1) definition 
of user requirements for new automation projects; 
(2) confirmation of these requirements with both 


users and management in Collections Services; 
(3) discussions with ITS to determine how best to 
satisfy the request; (4) development and execution 
of a formal test plan to ensure that the new soft- 
ware meets the requirements; and (5) assistance 
in the implementation and use of the new soft- 
ware. APLO works with staff with similar func- 
tions in other service units to provide consistent 
automation support throughout the Library. 
APLO assists user divisions in troubleshooting 
hardware and software problems so that they can 
be resolved as quickly as possible. 

The staff of Collections Services uses a wide 
variety of computer systems in its daily work. At 
present, most cataloging work is done in the 
Library’s database, the Multiple Use MARC Sys- 
tem (MUMS), using specialized bibliographic ter- 
minals connected to the Library’s mainframe 
computer. MUMS, a mainframe computer sys- 
tem developed by staff of the Library of Congress, 
permits online input, update, retrieval, and dis- 
play of MARC authority and bibliograg hic 
records. In October 1992, the MUMS database 
contained over 12 million records for material in 
many formats, including books, serials, maps, 
music, visual materials, and computer files. Re- 
cent enhancements to the MUMS input systems 
provide the capability to create templates and to 
copy records from one file to another. The 
MUMS search system allows users to search all 


access computer systems outside the Library of 
Congress: OCLC (Online Computer Library 
Center, Inc.) and RLIN (Research Libraries In- 
formation Network). Over the past few years, 
microcomputers have been installed in the divi- 
sions to support word processing and office auto- 
mation activities. Automation staff are now 
working on a project to replace the current 
*“‘dumb”’ terminals with microcomputers on local 
area networks. 

Recently APLO staff has been assisting in 
the development of the ACQUIRE system. 
ACQUIRE will provide a central, online facility 
to handle many of the activities involved in the 
acquisition of materials for the Library's collec- 
tions and internal use, including tracking orders, 
managing the accounting for purchases and blan- 
ket orders, and producing vendor orders and 
claims. 


Network Development and 
MARC Standards Office 


The Network Development and MARC Stan- 
dards Office is the focal point for library and in- 
formation network planning in the Library of 
Congress. Established in 1976 to provide focus for 
networking activities in the Library of Congress, 
the office was expanded in 1984 to indude MARC 
standards responsibilities. Thus, staff are involved 
in many facets of network development including: 

standards, which are basic to efficient, 
long-term interchange with other systems 
such as those for Machine-Readable Catalog- 
ing (MARC); 
ing, which involves working out 
detailed models and specifications with other 
institutions and with internal Library of Con- 
gress units; and 
coordinating and testing implementa- 
tion that takes the standards development 
and planning to fulfillment through the com- 
pletion of operational networking systems. 
Two recent networking projects of major interest 
to the library community are the Linked Systems 
Project (LSP) and Foreign MARC. 

NET DEV/MSO has the responsibility for 
planning and coordinating the Library's partici- 
pation in LSP, which provides for computer- 
to-compucer linkages between the Library of 
Congres and external systems. LSP started as a 
cooperative effort of the Library of Congress, the 
Research Libraries Group (RLG), and OCLC to 


cation of those links is for the maintenance of 
the National Authority File—an integrated, con- 
sistent name authority file jointly built by the 
Library of Congress and cooperative libraries 
under the National Coordinated Cataloging Oper- 
ations (NACO). The LSP work has been funded 
in part by the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
(CLR). 

NET DEV/MSO also has the responsibility for 
the development of a Foreign MARC Resource 
File, a project which will facilitate the use of 
MARC records from other countries and make 
them available to the Library’s catalogers in a file 
in the Library's database. Initially, plans are for 
MARC-based bibhog:aphic records for mono- 
graphs from Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 


and New Zealand to be loaded into the Library’s 
database to facilitate the cataloging process. Bib- 
liographic records from the former Soviet Union, 
France, and Germany may be added to this list 
of potential foreign MARC sources. NET DEV/ 
MSO continues to work with the national libraries 
of these countries to perfect the conversion of their 
bibliographic records to the UNIMARC format, 
the international communications format for ex- 
change of records, developed by the International 
Federation of Library Associations and Institu- 
tions. The availability of records in the UNI- 
MARC format allows the Library to convert them 
to USMARC format and eventually load them 
into the Library’s database. 


Sie apenas <f aasuuting S Oe Sivay 
and information services communities was recog 
nised by the Library in 1976 when the Library 
of Congress Network Advisory Committee (NAC) 
was established to (1) advise the Librarian of Con- 
gress on the role of the Library in a nationwide 


issues; (3) provide input to the Council on Library 
Resources (CLR); and (4) serve as a sounding 
board and a forum for the U.S. National Com- 
mission on Libraries and Information Science 
(NCLIS) on matters related to networking and of 
interest to NCLIS. 

NAC membership is limited to 35 U.S. organi- 
zations formally constituted and functioning in the 


public and private (nct-for-profit and for-profit) 
sector which are actively engaged in regional or 
national networking of library and information 
services or have a significant impact on the devel- 
opment of nationwide networks providing library 
and information services. NAC usually meets 
twice a year to discuss topics of interest to the 
library and information services communities, in- 
cluding intellectual property rights in the elec- 
tronic environment, electronic document delivery, 
and the impact of local library systems on the net- 
working environment. The results of the meetings 
are published in the Network Planning Paper series, 


available through the Library’s Cataloging Dis- 
tribution Service. 


Technical Processing and 
Automation Instruction Office 


The mission of the Technical Processing and 
Automation Instruction Office is to meet Collec- 
tions Services’ needs for an ongoing program of 
in-service training in technical processing, auto- 
mated technical processing, and office automation 
in cooperation with other divisions and offices in 
the service unit. 

Since its establishment in October 1985, TPAIO 
has provided training, instruction, and guidance 
to all directorates in Collections Services and when 
possible to other service units. The office focuses 
on skilis training. All instruction is interactive. 

The office operates in partnership with the 
managers, supervisors, and staff of the service 
unit. Courses are designed and developed upon 
request from supervisors, managers, or when a 
demonstrated need arises. The office has a con- 
siderable list of course offerings, published at the 
start of each fiscal year, in its three areas of respon- 
sibility. 

Technical Processes Research Office 


Established in August 1988, the service unit's 
research arm, the Technical Processes Research 


clude the revamping of the Library’s cataloging included the elements of research, coordination 
priorities and levels of cataloging system, the Sub- with various organizations within and outside the 
ject Subdivisions Conference held in May 1991, Library, and the follow-through on implemen- 


Cs 
ACQUISITIONS 


The history of Collections Services is as old as 
the Library of Congress itself. Although its name 
and present configuration came about as the result 
of a Library-wide reorganization in October 1989, 
the mission work of the service unit began April 
24, 1800, with the signing of legislation creating 
scdiedin atu tesdadlis exediidiie ie 
the use of Congress. 

From its earliest di.ys, the Continental 
relied on books in conducting the business of the 
North American colonies. One of its first official 
acts in 1774 was to obtain access to the resources 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia. As early 
as 1782, a delegate to the Continental Congress 
proposed that Congress import books for its use 
from Europe. A committee was established and in 
1783 it recommended the purchase of over 250 titles. 
The expenses of conducting war, however, pre- 
cluded even so modest an expenditure for a library. 

When the capital of the United States was 
moved to Washington, D.C., in 1800, Congress 
passed a bill, signed into law by President John 
Adams, establishing its own library. The legisla- 
tion provided for a joint congressional committee 
to oversee the of books, furnish a cata- 
log, and es:ablish regulations for the Library’s use. 
The first two of these functions, coupled with 
preservation and public service and maintenance 
of the special collections, continue today under the 
leadership of the Associate Librarian for Collec- 


During the early years, the primary means of 
acquiring materials was through purchase. In 
June 1800 the Library placed its first order with 
the London firm of Cadell & Davies, Booksellers. 
Eleven months later, volumes began to arrive and 
were housed in the office of the secretary of the 
Senate in the Capitol. Purchases were supple- 
mented by deposit of copies of legal documents 
and Congressional journals. American authors, 
engravers, and painters were asked to send copies 
of their work to the Libary. The committee also 
selected from works deposited with the State 
Department as part of the copyright registration 
process. By 1812 the collectious consisted of 3,076 
volumes and 53 maps. 

In 1814, British troops captured Washington 
and burned the Capitol, destroying the entire col- 
lection. To replace the lost volumes, Congress 


appropriated $23,950 to purchase the personal 
library of Thomas Jefferson, who described his 
collection in this way: “‘I do not know that it con- 
tains any branch of science which Congress would 
wish to exclude from their collection; there is, in 
fact, no subject to which a member of 

may not have occasion to refer.’’ Jefferson’s com- 
prehensive library became the nucleus for the col- 
lections of today’s Library of Congress. 

Before 1860 a Congressional Library committee 
assumed full responsibility for selecting and 
obtaining items for the collections. However, the 
year 1861 marked a turning point in the acquisi- 
tion and of the Library’s collections. 
Pledging to bring into the Library ‘“‘oceans of 
books and rivers of information,’’ Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford, Librarian of Congress from 1864 
to 1897, centralized at the Library all United 
States copyright activities. Past to obtain 
deposit copies to build the Library’s collections 
had been largely unsuccessful, and by taking on 
the business of copyright registration himself, 
Spofford guaranteed that the Library would have 
access to two deposit copies of each book, pam- 


consisting 
primarily »f American scientific materials and for- 
eign documents. He arranged to obtain 100 free 
copies of the Congressional Record and U.S. statutes, 
and, with these resources as the basis, Spofford 
established exchange agreements with ali foreign 
countnes then having diplomatic relations with 
this country. He also focused his attention on 
ee ee ee 
collections and libraries, newspapers, maps 
scamnudiees ta Seb anlar 
cian Joseph M. Toner’s more than 40,000-volume 
private library, ‘‘the first instance in the history 
of this government ot the free gift of a large and 
valuable library to the nation.’’ By the turn of the 
century, when Spofford stepped down as Librar- 
ian, all of the Library's current methods of acquir- 


established. 
The influx of so many new materials into the 
Library's collections created the need for more 


space, culminating in the opening in 1897 of the 


ing 
to the need for centralized fiscal control of acqui- 
sitions, the Order Division was established. 

As implied by its name, the Order Division is 
respons: ‘ for acquiring library materials by pur- 
chase anid for preparing and maintaining fiscal, 
statistical, and budgetary data. Since most U.S. 


ing of 25 copies of every work 
printed by the United States Government to be 
used in for materials to be added to the 


Today exchange takes place between the 
Library and more than 15,000 domestic and in- 
ternational partners, under the auspices of the 
Exchange and Gift Division. Through the divi- 
sion, the Library acquires more than 400,000 
pieces annually, half of which are official publi- 
caUons of foreign governments. Materials offered 
in exchange include US. government documents, 


Gifts became a regular source of materials for the 
collections after the donation of the Toner library 
in 1882. Since that time the Library has received 
gifts from private individuals, for example, rare 
incunabula and other treasures from collectors like 
Lessing J. Rosenwald or personal files such as 
those of Henry Kissinger and Margaret Mcad. 
Presidentiai papers and libraries have also been 
donated as well as the papers of organizations such 
as the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Gifts have also formed the 
nucleus for special collections, including a gift 
from the Chinese emperor in 1869, the first major 
acquisition of Asian materials. 


By law the Exchange and Gift Division may 
acquire up to 25 copies of each issued 
by the Government Printing Office (GPO). Pub- 
lications printed but not distributed by Federal 
agencies themselves may be obtained through 
the Documents Expediting Project, a centralized 
acquisition service which obtains for its members 
U.S. Government publications which are not 


designated as depository items and are not avail- 
able by purchase from GPO or the issuing agency. 
Currently the project has a membership of over 
130 university, public, and special libraries, and 
The Library of Congress has available for dona- 
tion to educational institutions, public bodies, and 
nonprofit organizations located in the United 
States surplus books that are not needed for the 
collections or for exchange. Most of these mate- 
rials have been transferred to the Library by other 
Federal agencies and reflect the types 
of materials acquired by Federal libraries—legal, 
political, and economic. Institutions in nearly 
every state select from the surplus, and among the 
kinds of libraries that have benefited from this pro- 
gram are elementary, high school, college and 
university libraries, and public libraries. 

As mentioned earlier, the Library has always 
collected foreign publications through a variety of 
sources, including exchange and purchase. Fol- 
lowing World War II, the Farmington Plan was 
developed to enable American libraries to rebuild 
their collections. During the years the plan was 
in effect, many of the Library's blanket orders 

were developed. Legislation passed in 1958 (P.L. 
480) provided for the use of foreign currencies 
accumulated from grain sales to acquire books, 
periodicals, and other materials needed for re- 
search libraries in the United States. President 
John F. Kennedy approved the first appr oriation 
for this new program in 1961, and before the end 
of the year, several Library staff members traveled 
to Egypt, Pakistan, and India to set up the Pub- 
trend tae omer During 1962, the year the 

Overseas Operations Division was created, 40,000 
publications were obtained for 20 libraries. In 
addition to the orginal offices in Cairo, Karachi, 
and New Delhi, the now has offices in 
Jakarta, Nairobi, and Rio de Janeiro. Together 
the «ix offices cover 59 countries. 

The mission of the Overseas Operations Divi- 
sion is to acquire and distribute research materials 


methods are inadequate, to provide bibliographic 
data for these materials, and in several offices to 
is directed by a U.S. field director and has a staff 
of local employees. All of the offices have ‘‘par- 


versity and research libraries in the United States. 
The overseas offices produce Accessions Lists for the 
countries they cover, which are useful to par- 
ticipants as well as scholars and libranans. Fre- 


The Copyright Act of 1976, implemented J anu- 
ary 1978, greatly increased the effectiveness of 


copyright as a source of acquisitions because it in- 
cluded penalties for failure to comply with the 


Ia the early 1940s, the Library's various serial 
files were centralized into one administrative unit 
in an attempt to improve bibliographic control. 
Sine SO eee oe 
Library's central record of serial 
the Roman, Cyrillic, Hebraic, soldi diie 
bets, and has embarked upon an extensive multi- 
year project to provide automated support for this 
complex operation. It records the receipt of incom- 
serial titles new to the Library. 


The Serial Record Division, on behalf of the 
Library, administers several cooperative ventures, 
the National Serials Data Program 
(NSDP), the CONSER project (Cooperative On- 
line Serials), and the United States Newspaper 
Program (USNP). With the increase in the pro- 
Se ee ee oe 
form, the International Standard 

ied Ranke Gibeneainbaaoemmes 
identify serial publications internationally. The 
number itself has no significance other t.an bnef, 
identifica.son. In the 


assignment 
to all U.S. serial titles. Adrmninistration of the ISSN 
is coordinated through the International Serials 
Data System (ISDS), an intergovernmental net- 
work of national and regional centers. The ISSN 
is currently used throughout the world by serial 


each other; by libraries to manage their files for 
orders, claims, and back issues; by copyright 
centers as a means to collect and disseminate 
royalties; and by others as an identification code 
and verification element. The CONSER pro- 
gram, which includes national and research librar- 
ies as well as abstracting/indexing services and 
subscription agencies, was designed to provide a 
reliable and authoritative online serials database 
libraries in the OCLC database. To ensure unifor- 
mity, al] participants agree to follow standardized 
policies and procedures. Using the OCLC data- 
base, the division also provides technical manage- 
ment for the United States Newspaper Program, 
an endeavor sponsored by the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities to identify, locate, cata- 


nized by function or method of acquisition, but 
it is appropriate to note that two relatively new 
ventures are organized around geographic orien- 
tation rather than function. The Hispanic Acqui- 
sitions Section, which resides in the Exchange and 
Gift Division, was established in the late 1970s and 
employs both purchase and nonpurchase methods 
to acquire materials from the region. It covers 
Spain, Portugal, and all of Latin America except 
Brazil and Uruguay, which are covered by the 
overseas office in Rio. The success of the Hispanic 
Acquisitions Section led to the establishment in 
1988 of the African/Middle Eastern Acquisitions 
Section, residing in the Order Division, which is 
responsible for West, Central, and Southern 
Africa and designated countries of the Middle 


tation of the optimum of Library 
acquisitions functions. The study group has pro- 


present Exchange and Gift, Order, Copyright 
Acquisitions, and Overseas Operations divisions. 


Planning for the reorganization by area of the 
world as opposed to function is being coordinated 


with the planning, development, znd implemen- 
tation of ACQUIRE, the Library’s new online 
acquisitions system, which will provide control for 
fiscal, bibliographic, and statistical information. 
ACQUIRE is scheduled for full implementation 
in August 1993. Some files and related activities 


currently organized by function cannot easily or 
efficiently be broken up and reconfigured by 
geographic coverage without the capabilities 
afforded by ACQUIRE. Therefore, a phased im- 


plementation of the geographic reorganization will 
take tha: into account. 

In anticipation of the ACQUIRE system (which 
will require the creation of bibliographic records 
at the time of acquisition for subsequent use in 
cataloging), the Acquisitions Bibliographic Sup- 
port Project was established in June 1992. This 


bibliographic activity was transferred to the Acqui- 


provide 
an item. The project is envision: * to run for up 
to three years, at which time staff will be merged 
into other acquisitions divisions. 


a 
CATALOGING 


Until 1897, impossible as it seems, the Library 
of Congress had no catalcging department. This 
is not to say, however, that there was no catalog. 
As early as 1802, when the collections numbered 
964 volumes and nine maps and charts, a catalog 
was created in which the books were listed by size. 
The first classified catalog of the Library's hold- 
ings, issued in 1812, contained entries for 3,076 
books and 53 maps and was into 18 sub- 
ject classes, subarranged by the size of the volume. 
Every volume, including the catalog, was de- 
stroyed in 1814 when the British burned the U.S. 
Capitol, home of the Library, to the ground. The 
Library's purchase of Thomas Jefferson's library 
in 1815 included his catalog. Jefferson wrote the 
Librarian of Congress: “‘You will receive my 
library ananged very perfectly in the order 


When the Library moved from its cramped 
quarters in the Capitol to its new home, the 
Thorns Jefferson Building, the collection num- 
bered about 900,000. Spofford’s spectacular suc- 
cess in the area of acquisitions had created such 
an influx of items that the Library's processing 
capabiiities were unable to cope. Materials re- 
ceived as copyright deposits, consisting of approx- 
imately 70 tons of unclassified items, had already 
been moved into the unfinished building in 1895. 
Spofford rroposed che establishment of a catalog- 
ing .ection, and it was established in 1897 through 
iegisiation signed into law by President Grover 
Cleveland, but the size of the existing staff proved 
to be completely inadequaie to the task of prooess- 
ing so many items. Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
of Congress from 1899 to 1939, complained that 
when the Library moved across the streei the 


accessions records. Of this number four were 


quickly 
number of Library of Congress catalogers to 46. 


Under Putnam's leadership the Library collabo- 
rated with the library community on several 
aspects of bibliographic control, at first by shar- 
ing the intellectual burden of developing catalog- 
ing codes and subject and classification systems, 
and later by sharing the fruits of cataloging, the 
cataloging records. The decision in 1901 to print 
" *hrary of Congress catalog cards and make them 
available to other libraries proved so popular and 
so successful that uniform cataloging in the United 
States was possible for the first ime and gave nse 
to standardized and cooperative cata- 
loging. Since the same book could turn up at vir- 
tually every library in the United States, once a 
beak was GUND Eee ennyelehe end entaonsd 
at the Library of Congress, all libraries could use 
that cataloging and save themselves the time and 
expense of doing it again. 

The card service alsc marked the beginning of 
cooperative cataloging programs at the Library of 
Congress. The Library had printed and dis- 
tributed cards prepared by other Federal ; 
almost from the beginning. In 1910, the pro- 
gram was extended to non-Federal libraries. In 


, 
5,000 titles a year on cards printed by the Library. 

Today the Library of Congress engages in vari- 
ous kinds of cooperative cataloging activities. 
Many of these activities are carried out in Collec- 
tions Services in the National Coordinated Cata- 
loging Operations (NACO), and in Cooperative 
Subject Cataloging Projects (CSCP). Originally 
known as the Name Authority Co-op, NACO was 
established in 1°77 as the result of an agreement 
between the Library and the Government Print- 
ing Ofiice (GPO), and began the use and main- 
tenance of a common name authority file. With 
the success of this initial , NACO was 
opened up to other libraries, and in 1981, included 
GPO was the first contributor of bibliographic 
records. CSCP was established in 1983 to facili- 


sity, and special libranes participate in a vanety 


objectives have been designed with that goal in 
mind: to produce national-level authority files; to 
share the costs of cataloging; to reduce duplica- 
tion of effort; to increase the timeliness of catalog- 


ing copy; to extend cataloging coverage; and to 


produce cataloging of national-level quality. 


Brief descriptions of current cooperative 
follow: 

* NACO Authorities Project: participating 

records to the LC database, creating an 

authority file that is national in scope. For the 


majority of participants this is accomplished 
by means of the Linked Systerns Project (LSP), 
the links established 


computer- 
between OCLC or RLIN and the LC data- 


records in an online file of bibliographic util- 
ity, and then contribute them to LC, where 
they become part of the Library’: database 
and are redistributed via LSP t. both utili- 
ties and also via tape, fiche, and CD-ROM. 


tributing proposals for Library of Congress 


acquired for its collections. LC accepts he 
GPO records (originally prepared for GPO’s 
Monthly Catalog and residing in the OCLC 
database) and incorporates them into the LC 
database. In 1983 projects were started with 
Harvard University and the University of 
graphic records into the LC database. In 
1984 the National Library of Meclicine be- 
yor tebergen bea 

in 
1988 NCCP (National Coordinated Cataiog- 
ing Program) was developed with cight 
unive: sity libraries. In 1991 the OCLC Fic- 


to individual works of fiction. LC has tradi- 
tionaliy not assigned such headings to in- 
dividual works 


When Archibald Macl cish succeeded Putnam 
ir: 1939, he undertook an assessment of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the institution he had 
inherited and set about to improve its efficiency 
and effectiveness. It was reported that of the 5.8 
million volumes and pamphiets, exclusive of 
maps, music, manuscripu, and prints, estimated 
in the collections of the Library at that time, 
approximately 1.5 million had not been fully 
processed and were not represented in the cata- 
logs of the Library. It was further reported that 
the arrearage in unprocessed books and pamphiets 
was increasing at the rate of 30,000 books and 
pamphiets a year. 

MacLeish believed the difficulties in adminis- 


tration of the Library were in large part due to 
its cumbersome organization, with an inordinate 


Processing Department, offically established July 
1, 1940, centralized all technical processing 
activities into a single administrative unit for the 
coordination of al] technical work. These adrminis- 


was divided into two divisions. Under the 1940 
organization, the Descriptive Cataloging Division 
was established for the purpose of performing all 
work done in the determination of author and title 
entries, imprint, collation, and bibliographical 
notes; the Subject Cataloging Division was created 
to combine the work of classification and assign- 
In 1966 the Library created a cataloging divi- 
sion to support the newly established National 
apne a pean” ean nS 
which set up the overseas offices to 
from foreign countries, ee Ai ta 0 
supplied by those countries, and make it available 
to libraries throughout the United States. The 
program. The first shared cataloging center over- 
seas opened in Londor: four days before the new 
division was created, and, within the first year, 
nine centers on three continents were established. 


As more books were acquired through the pro- 


gram, ee oo or 
the 


increasing workload 
The Special Materials Cataloging Division was 
created in 1981 to provide descriptive cataloging 
for items in several special formats—microforms, 
computer files, music, and manuscript collections 
reported by research libraries. In addition, all 
mus maienals, regardless of format, receive sub- 
ject headings and classification numbers in the 
division. Similarly, manuscript colléctions are 
described from information submitted by cooper- 
ating repositornes and the resulting records are en- 
tered into the Nations! U/mson Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections. 

Although the Library decided at the turn of the 
century not to use Melwil Dewey's Decumal Classi- 
fication system as its primary method of classify- 
ing Library collections, the Library began printing 
the Dewey numbers on its cards in 1950 to assist 


those libraries, particularly public lbraries, which 
use the Decimal Classification. In 1956 the edi- 
terial work on the Decimal Classification and the 
work of assigning Decim2i Classification numbers 
to selected materials cataloged by the Library were 
consolidated and given divisional status, in part, 


books. The editorial! staff of the Decimal Classifi- 
cation Division mos: recently completed the 20th 
unabridged edition of the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation (1989) and che 12th abridged edition (1990). 

In 1971 the L»brary established the Cataloging- 
in-Publication (CIP) Program. This cooperative 


publication and in the MARC Distribution Ser- 
vice. Although the program is most often thought 
of as a cataloging endeavor, the CIP data is most 
versatile, being used in acquisitions work and 
many other library operations. The program has 
enjoyed huge success with the library and pub- 
lishing communities, and has saved them count- 
less dollars in acquisitions and cataloging costs. 

In the 50 years since the creation of what has 


descriptive cataloging (Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules, second edition) as well as providing input 
on their replacement by future rules and review 
and approval of official documents on descriptive 
It 1s also resyonsible for the development, codifi- 
cation, and communication of policies and proce- 
dures relating to the development and application 
of the Library of Congress classificanon and sub- 


Lies and to enhance the PREMARC 


In a concerted effort to comply with the Con- 
gressional mandate that the highest priority be 


SS a 
PRESERVATION 


In the area of preservation, much as in the 
acquisition of new materials for the collections, 
Librarian of Congress Ainsworth Rand Spofford 
was a pioneer. Spofford stated ‘‘next to the selec- 
tion and utilization of books, there is no subject 
more important in the administration of a public 
library than the binding and preservation of the 
volumes.’’ Adding that ‘‘carelessness or neglect 
of the work in these points will subject any collec- 
tion of books to danger and deterioration which 
may end in the loss of many volumes,’’ he com- 
mitted himself eariy to the preservation effort at 
the Library. 

Over the years, the preservation function, 
which became part of the Library’s mission with 
the establishment of the Binding Division in 1901, 
has been located in various administrative units 
of the Library. After 1940, when the position of 
Keeper of the Collections position was created, all 
preservation activities became part of the duties 
of that position. In 1967 a separate Preservation 
Office was established in response to increasing 
recognition of the need for applying scientific prin- 
ciples and sound administrative methods to the 
preservation program for the Library itself, as well 
as for the nation’s libraries. The office was moved 
to the Research Services department in the reorga- 
nization of 1978, and the reorganization of 1989 
placed the Preservation Directorate in Collections 
Services. Today the Preservation Directorate is 
comprised of five administrative units: Binding 
Office; Preservation Microfilming Office; Conser- 
vation Office; Preservation Research and Testing 
Office; and National Preservation Program Offfice. 

The role of the Binding Office has changed from 
that of a liaison with the branch bindery the 
in the Library to a unit that today prepares 
Library materials for shipment to commercial 
binderies. Except for rare materials from the vari- 
ous special collections, all binding is done by con- 
tract, according to stringent requirements. The 
Binding Office staff prepares items for shipment 
to the commercial binders by selecting the appro- 


labeling the spines with call numbers. Rebinding 


and repair to bindings also are under the purview 
of the Binding Officer. 

With amazing foresight in 1897, Librarian of 
Congress Young stated his concern about changes 
in the durability of paper with great clarity, defin- 
ing for the first time what has become one of the 
greatest challenges of 20th-century librarianship: 

The changes in the processes of manufacture 

{of paper], its extreme cheapness because of 

the use of chemicals and wood, have resulted 

in the publication of a large variety of news- 
papers, cheap magazines, and other works, 
which threaten in a few years to crumble into 

a waste heap, with no value as a record. We 

have newspapers in our archives going back 

two hundred and thirty years, the paper as 
fine and the type as clear as when printed. 

Of how many newspapers of the present day, 

oF WEED Ge pa Sean yeane, could such a 

fate be 
Bh! ~ 
of printing on modern acidic papers, the Library 
of Congress now utilizes a significant portion of 
its preservation resources for microfilming brittle 
materials and planning for the mass deacidifica- 
tion treatment of items produced on acidic paper 
that is not yet brittle. 


The Preservation Microfilming Office grew out 
of a pilot preservation project initiated in 1967, 
commonly referred to as the ‘‘Brittle Books Proj- 
ect,’” funded by the Council on Library Resources 
and sponsored by the Association of Research Li- 
braries. Preservation became a regu- 
lar Library program in 1968 when the office was 
established, and since that time its procedures 
have become a national model for similar pro- 
grams being developed in other large research 
libraries 


The goal of the Preservation i 
Office is to preserve the intellectual content of brit- 
tle books from the Library’s collections through 
reformatting to microfilm. Although the chief 
See aa 
liographically for filming by the Library’s Pho- 
toduplication Service, it also recommends repair, 
replacement, or disposal of deteriorating, .am- 
aged, or mutilated materials. It maintains liaison 
with other Library units that are engaged in micro- 
filming preservation efforts and also carries out 
cooperative filming projects with other libraries. 

In determining appropriate treatment for brit- 
tle books, staff of the Preservation Microfilming 
Office search bibliographic records to avoid film- 
ing iterns that are already available on film or in 
reprint. The office works closely with the Library's 
Collections Policy Office and the Library’s net- 
work of selecting aid recommending officers to 
material is chosen for 


filming. Most of the material filmed, however, is 
discarded since the major objective of the office 
is to have iterns in advanced stages of deteriora- 
tion microfilmed. Often the replacement film is 
more complete than the original since missing 
pages and/or rnissing issues are assiduously sought 
and added prior to filming. The office also pre- 
pared, scanned, and reviewed material for the 
Library's optical disk pilot system. 

The ‘Conservation Office is panes for 


of the unique nature and value of these materials, 
all of the conservation work takes place at the 
Library and is performed by a highly trained 
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paper, rare books, and photographs. In addition 
to the comprehensive treatment given to rare and 


special materials, there is a phased conservation 
program which stabilizes or rehouses Library 
materials to prevent further damage until a more 
complete treatment can be performed. Much of 
this work consists of placing items in acid-free 
paper jackets, encapsulating them in inert plas- 
tic, and/or storing them in special boxes. The 
ee 
the general collections 


Resources are allocated for conservation treat- 
ment of the special collections by the ‘‘point sys- 
tem’’ that was devised in 198i. Each custodial 
division receives annual allocations of conserva- 
tion staff time, with two divisions designated on 
a rotating basis as major users who receive double 
allocations of conservation staff hours in a partic- 
ular year. The point system enables the divisions 


created in 1971, conducts and manage: a research 
program on the permanence, durability, and long- 


term preservation of all types of library materials. 
It also tests and maintains quality control over 
supplies and materials used in, or related to, the 
conservation, storage, preservation, and reformat- 
ting of Library collections. Staffed by a team of 
scientists who have made significant and original 
contributions to library and archival preservation, 
some of the better known applicati~ns of their 
work relate to utilization of polyester film encap- 
sulation for the physical protection of fragile paper 
and the development of methylmagnesium car- 
bonate for nonaqueous deacidification of paper, 
both of which have had a considerable impact on 
the practice of paper conservation. In addition, 
Preservation Research and Testing scientists de- 
veloped and patented the diethyl zinc mass de- 
acidification process, a viable gaseous process 
suitable for the treatment of large numbers of 
volumes at a time. Other research projects con- 
ducted by the office have involved the effect of the 
quality of wash water and of metal contaminants 
on the permanence of paper; the stabilizing effect 
of reducing agents on paper; the effects of ethylene 
oxide fumigation on library materials; the stabil- 
ity of photographic and sound-recording media; 
and the effect of light and temperature on a wide 
variety of materials. 

Cx ~*racting for mass deacidification treatment 
to extend the life of the Library's vast collections 


Library’s collections from loss through acidic em- 
brittlement continues, and deacidification con- 
tinues to be a promising option. With the support 
of the Congress, pr ger Bw tdi ere 

technically 


Office, 
under the general direction of the Director for 


Preservation, works closely with the other pres- 


ervation offices in developing advisory and direct 
services to the preservation community. It repre- 
sents the Library in cooperative nationa: and in- 


In operation since 1984, the National Preser- 
to the public, to libraries, and to other organiza- 
tions and ascociations as requested. It also coor- 


fact sheets, occasional monographs, and special 


ors. The office served as the focal point for the 
United States and Canada for the International 
Federation of Library Associations and Institu- 
tions Core Programme on Preservation and Con- 
servation and continues to encourage world-wide 


aadihcabide adelante, 


i * important service is provided to 
other libraries, both in the United States and 
abroad, in making information and emergency 
have been damaged by fire, flood, and other catas- 
trophes, an example being the fire in February 
1988 in the Russian Academy of Sciences Library 
in St. Petersburg. 


PUBLIC SERVICE AND COLLECTION MANAGEMENT I 


other Library units in developing holdings that 
meet the research needs of its various consti- 


One of the most important tasks of Collections 
Services is to open windows of opportunity for 
readers desiring to use any of the eight special col- 
lections under its oversight. To this end, the Public 
Service and Collection Management I Directorate 
serves Congressional researchers and other schol: 
arly users who come to the Library from all over 
the United States and abroad by providing ser- 


vice directly through special reading rooms, in- 


through interlibrary loan; and indirectly through 
voluminous correspondence, telephone responses, 
and published reference works which interpret the 
collections to readers and make the individual 
items described available far beyond the confines 
of Washington. Moreover, through symposia, lec- 
tures, concerts, and screening selected films, the 
intellectual and cultural resources of the Library 
are made widely available to the public in eight 
administrative units: African and Middle Eastern 
Division; Asian Division; Geography and Map 
Division; Manuscript Division; Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division; 
Music Division; Prints and Photographs Division; 

In ing the collections, specialists annu- 
ally recommend several hundred thousand items, 
such as manuscripts, maps, photographs, music, 
and tapes for acquisition. These items 
processing—sorting, identifying, describing, 
indexing—before they can be made available to 
researchers. In fact, the reduction of the growth 
of unprocessed arrearages is the major initiative 
during the 1990s. Many millions of items also 
await preservation treatment before they can be 
served for public use. 


African and Middle Eastern Division 


The African and Middle Eastern Division, 
established in the Library’s reorganization of 
1978, covers some 70 countries and regions from 
Southern Africa to Morocco to Soviet Central 
Asia. Its three component sections—African, 
Hebraic, and Near East—offer in-depth reference 
assistance, produce both selective and comprehen- 
sive bibliographic guides to the Library's rich and 
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The African Section, established in 1960, is the 
focal point of the Library’s reference and biblio- 
graphic activities for sub-Saharan Africa——all of 
Fanaa teen tee teieen antes, 


tics, and literature. The African Section also 


as one of the world’s foremost centers for the study 
of Hebrew and Yiddish materials. Established as 
the Semitic Division in 1914, its beginnings can 


be trace to Jacob H. Schiff’s gift in 1912 of nearly 
10,000 books and pamphiets from the private col- 
lection of Ephraim Deinard, a bibliographer and 
bookseller. Today the collection contains more 
than 125,000 items in the Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Ladino, Judeo-Persian, Judeo-Arabic, Aramaic, 
Syriac, Coptic, _and Amharic languages. 
reference and bibliograpnic 
services for the Middle East in general are pro- 
vided by the Near East Section. Established in 
1945, the section offers researchers specialized 
assistance on both Western and vernacular mate- 
rials covering the Arab World, Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and the southern borderlands of the 
former Soviet Union—Armenia, Georgia, and 
Soviet Central Asia. The acquisition in 1945 of 
the Mansuri Collection of more than 5,000 
volumes on all aspects of Islam and Islamic cul- 
eee 
an outstanding Arabic collection, which was aug- 
mented by the opeaing of an acquisitions center 
in Cairo. In addition to materials in Arabic, 


newspapers, documents, and manuscripts. A 
of 375 volumes from Sultan Abdul-Hamid II of 
Turkey in 1884 marked the beginning of the de- 
velopment of this portion of the collection, which 
is particularly strong in the fields of Islamic reli- 
gion, science, history, art, politics, government, 
literary criticism, and literature. 


Asian Division 


A gift presented by the Emperor of China to 
the United States in 1869 was the beginning of 
what are today the collections of the Asian Divi- 
sion. The Asian Division—originally established 
as the Division of Chinese Literature in 1928— 
represents one of the most accessible and compre- 
hensive collections of Asian-language materials in 
the world, covering an area ranging from the 
South Asian subcontinent and Southeast Asia to 
China, Japan, and Korea. Complementing these 
collections are important materials on Asia in 
other areas of the Library, particularly in the spe- 
cial collections of legal materials, manuscripts, 
maps, music, films, and photographs. In addition, 
extensive Western-language materials on Asia are 
housed in the general collections. 


The Chinese collection, with more than 530,000 
volumes in the Chinese language, is the largest 
in the West. In addition, there are several thou- 
sand volumes in the Manchu, Mongol, and Moso 
(Nakhi) languages. The collection is particularly 
rich in Chinese local histories and in classical 
Chinese literature. 

The Library’s comprehensive collection of more 
than 730,000 volumes in Japanese, represent- 
ing the preeminent research resource on Japan 
outside that country itself, originated with an 
exchange agreement between the U.S. and Japa- 
nese governments in 1875. The collection has spe- 
cial strengths in the humanities, social sciences, 
science, and technology. In 1992 the Asian Divi- 
sion was reorganized to include the Japan Docu- 
mentation Center to fulfill a Congressional need 
for current information, scholarship, and govern- 
ment reports (‘gray literature’’) from Japan con- 


crease the collections in this area, leading to the 
creation of a separate section in 1990. The collec- 
tion currently consists of almost 100,000 mono- 
graphs and 2,500 serial titles. The North Korean 


Inaugurated in 1938, a small collection of mate- 
rials on Southern Asia has grown to be the world’s 


Geography and Map Division 


Maps and atlases were a special interest of the 
founding fathers, given the concern that they ex- 
pressed in 1783 that the new nation would need 
to assemble books and materials to protect the 
United States against possible clairns from ‘‘Spain 
or other powers which had shared in the discov- 
eries & possessions of the New World.’’ Both the 
first shipment of books to arrive for the collections 
in 1800 and Jefferson’s personal library contained 
maps and atlases, although the fires of 1815 and 
1851 destroyed most if not all of the map collec- 
tion in each instance. Between the latter date, and 
the founding of the ‘‘Hall of Maps and Charts’’ 
in 1897, several important collections of histori- 
cal materials as well as more contemporary works 
of the holdings to approximately 47,000 maps and 
almost 1,200 atlases. The first “Superintendent 


of the Hall of Maps and Charts,”’ Philip Lee 
Phillips, devised a classification schedule for maps 
and atlases, traveled at his own expense to acquire 
items for the collections, and worked diligently to 


organize the rapidly growing holdings. 


Today the collection is the largest and most 
comprehensive cartographic collection in the 
world, more than four million maps, 
53,000 atlases, 8,000 reference works, 350 globes, 


2,000 three-dimensional relief models, and a large 
number of ic materials in other formats, 
including a browse file of approximate!y two mil- 
lion umages derived from Landsat satellites, NASA 
aircraft, and space shuttle missions. The collec- 
tions contain many manuscript and printed maps 
of colonial America, the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, the Civil War, and 20th-century 
wars. Some of the earliest original maps include 
\aree manuscript portolan atlases and 19 portolan 
charts drawn on vellum by Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish cartographers from the 14th through 
the 17th centuries. Of particular interest to gencal- 
ogists and local historians is a large collection of 
U.S. county and state wall maps and atlases pub- 
lished in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


Manuscript Division 


The ‘“‘Department of Manuscripts’’ was 
another of the izati units established in 
1897. Its staff of four assumed custody of a col- 
lection of approximately 25,000 items which had 
been acquired primarily through the purchase of 
the Peter Force collection; the gift of Joseph M. 
Toner’s collection relating to George Washington 
<a 


himorial papers, including several preadenti 


nongovernmental organizations. 
Today the division's holdings consist of nearly 
40 million items contained in 10,000 separate col- 
lections, including some of the greatest manuscript 
treasures of American history and culture. The 
division’s collections contain 23 groups of presi- 
dential papers (Washington through Coolidge), all 
of which are available on microfilm; the papers 
of a substantial number of officials, 
cabinet officers, members of Congress 


and the Federal judiciary, and U.S. military per- 


of foreign documents relating to American history, 
the originals of which are located in foreign 
archives. The division's largest collection is the 
records of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; other nongovern- 
mental that have deposited their 
papers include the National Urban League, Na- 
tional American Woman Association, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, League of 
Women Voters, and the American Colonization 
ee eee 

sembled through the generosity of countless 
donors, who have given their personal collections, 
organizational records, and family papers to the 
Library. 


Music Division 


In 1815 the earliest volumes of music and music 
literature owned by the Library were those in 
Thomas Jefferson’s personal library, purchased by 
the Congress to reestablish the legislators’ library 
that was burned in 1814 during the war with Great 
Britain. Throughout the 19th century, the collec- 
and consisted mainly of vocal and instrumental 
arranged. In 1897 Librarian of Congress John 
Russel] Young formally established the Depart- 
ment of Music. 

The collections of the Music Division currently 
consist of more than six million items, including 
the vast copyright deposits that uniquely docu- 
ment the history of American music, books, peri- 
odicals, rare published music and books, and 
major collections of manuscript letters, scores, and 
other documents from the 17th century to the 
present day. Of special note are holdings of opera 
scores and librettos, American musical theater, 
and chamber music. The collections are 
enriched through purchases and gifts. 

Elizabeth Sprague was the division’s 
first benefactor through her gift of the Coolidge 
Auditorium in 1925, the creation of the Coolidge 
Foundation, and sustained support of musical per- 
formance. Gertrude Clarke Whittall donated five 
Stradivarius instruments for performance and 
provided the Whittall Pavilion to house them. 
These two women began a tradition of musical 

for the division that has continued 
unabated. In 1967, a major bequest from Leonora 


Jackson McKim established a fund for the sup- 


composers. Throug}.out her life, Lenore 
Gershwin, widow of Ira Gershwin, added to the 
Library’s collections of mam .scripts of George and 
Ira. In 1991, her bequest rcovided generous funds 
for a broad range of activities, including acquisi- 
tions, research, and publications. The benefit to 
the Music Division fr »m wise benefactors is almost 
incalculable: dozens of concerts are presented 
without charge and then broadcast in this coun- 


the floor debates of the U.S. Senate and House 
of Repre-entatives. In all, there are 100,000 


mately 75 percent are available for use by scholars. 
Unique items include early silent films, many of 
them versions of the films in the Paper 
Print Collection (1896-1915), and captured Japa- 
nese and German wartime newsreels. The gener- 
osity of the Mary Pickford Foundation has enabled 
ee Se 
screening of films in the collections 

Preservation is a major concern of the division. 
The Library’s Motion Picture Conservation Cen- 
ter at Wright- Patterson Air Force Base near Day- 
ton, Ohio, specializes in the preservation of 
unstable nitrate motion picture film by duplicat- 
ing it on safety stock. The Library is the only 
American film archive that has its own preserva- 
tion facility. The laboratory has converted more 
than 12,000 films, far more than any other Ameri- 


to duplicate virtually every medium ever used to 
record sound, and makes state-of-the-art record- 
ings of live performances held at the Library of 
Congress. In 1988 the National Film Preservation 
Board, with representatives from the creative, 
scholarly, and business communities, was estab- 
lished at the Library to promote preservation of 
the national film heritage. Each year, the Librar- 
ian, working with the Board names 25 films to the 
National Film. Registry at the Library of Congress, 
and works with owners of the films to assure that 
archival-quality copies of the films are added to 
LC’s national film collection. 
Prints and Photographs Division 
The Prints and Photographs Division, formally 
established in 1897 as the “Department of Graphic 
Arts,"’ was founded upon a rich reserve of prints, 
drawings, and photographs assembled during the 
ron ee Cee —-. copyright 
deposit, and transfer from other Government 
Conceived as a department devoted to 


agencies. 
the fine arts, the division has come to assume a 
leading role in the visual documentation of his- 
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tory as well. The division’s strong commitment 
to access makes these collections available cach 
month to over 2,000 members of the international 
research community. The collections reach an 


even broader public through appearance in books, 
journals, films, television programming, and ex- 
hibitions. Today the Library's art collec- 
tions are more widely disseminated (and heavily 
used) than those of any other American research 
library or museum. 

The division houses over 15 million items, more 
than 90 percent of which are photographs. The 
monuments of American photogra- 
phy preserved by the division include the Civil 
War photographs of the Brady studio; the nega- 
tives and print morgue of the turn-of-the-century 
Bain Photo Service; the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration survey of Depression-era Americx; and the 
Look and U.S. Naws & World Report magazine col- 
lections. The history of photography as an art form 
is also well documented through the Library's 
holdings of works by Alfred Stieglitz, F. Holland 
Day, Arnold Genthe, and other masters of the 
sources for the history of American architecture, 
design, and engineering, including tb- -:1paral- 
leled documentation compiled by th: Historic 
American Buildings Survey and Historic Ameri- 
can Enginecring Record (HABS/HAER). The di- 


vision’s holdings of American historical prints and 
drawings, American illustrators’ drawings, and 
political satires from the United States, Europe, 
and Latin Amenica, are the most comprehensive 


collection spans the history of Western printmak- 
ing from the 15th century to the present. 
Philanthropy has been important to the history 
and operatk ns of the division. Many of its im- 
portant collections, ranging from the U.S. News 
& World Report archive to its early Frank Lioyd 
Wright drawings, came to the Library as gifts. 
Trust funds have often accompanied gifts of col- 
lections, including the Joseph Pennell Fund for the 
purchase of original prints, and the Caroline and 
Erwin Swann Memorial Fund for the support of 
the development and care of the Library’s carica- 
ture and cartoon holdings. More recently, a grant 
from the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda- 


Russell Young said that his newly appointed Chief 
Assistant Librarian Ainsworth Rand Spofford, 
who had voluntarily stepped down from his post 
as Librarian that year, recommended against plac- 
ing rare books in the custody of the ‘‘Keeper of 
Manuacripts.’’ Spofford pointed out, ‘‘in all great 
National Libraries, the head of the Manuscript 
department has nothing to do with printed 
books.’’ He went on to say that the “ 

of rare books and Americana should be in direct 
charge of the one in the Library who knows their 
pecuniary and comparative and intrinsic value, 
and who alone could discriminate from the great 


mass for special care and treatment.’ Young and 
Spofford decided to keep the rare books and 
Library of Congress records in the executive office 
area of the building’s northwest curtain, ut least 

In 1927 Mrs. John Boyd T nacher died and be- 
queathed her husband’. collection of incunabulz, 
autographs, carly printing, and manuscripts to the 
Library. The same year the Library’s first spe- 
atop the new bookstack which had been built in 
the northeast courtyard. Librarian of Congress 
Herbert Putnam assigned V. Valta Parma to be 
the ‘‘Keeper of the Rare Book Room.’’ That year 
the rare book collection consisted of about 25,000 
volumes accumulated through the purchase of 
Thomas Jefferson’s personal library, and the 
acquisition of the collections of Peter Force and 
John Boyd Thacher. In 1930 authorized 
the purchase of 3,000 15th-century books owned 
by Onto H. Vollbehr, induding one of three known 


perfect copies on vellum of the Gutenberg Bible. 
By 1934 the beautiful permanent room for the 


collection of nearly 5, 700 incunabula is the largest 
such grouping in the Western 

The Library’s munificent rare book donor, 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, began giving his collection 
of rare illustrated books to the Library in 1945. 
At the time of the original gift, the collection con- 
sisted of over 500 books, including more than 200 
incunabula. Over a period of more than 35 years, 
he and his family presented to the Library a col- 
lection of 2,600 rare illustrated books that consti- 
ere ae 


On permanent display, in conjunction with the 
Gutenberg Bible, is perhaps his best-known gift 
the Giant Bible of Mainz, a written 


and illuminated in Mainz in 1452-53. Manv other 
generous individuals have also contributed to the 
building of the division's collections. 


